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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
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TERMS: 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible mto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take’ the risk of offering the Circucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY , 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
R. ‘. M ha ots 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLte ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marrizge. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the Cx ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely’ want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














THE CHOICE OF MY LIFE. 





66 HE things which are seen are tempo- 


ral ; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” Let me have my portion then in 
things which are of seen. I am sick of things 
which are temporal. Iam young; I am called 
beautiful ; I am rich; I am educated ; my food 
is sumptuous,; my dress is costly. I have 
friends ; I am praised: I am loved. But what 
do I care for all these things. A day may take 
them from me. The Lord may say to me, 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 
Then I should wish I had treasures in heaven. 
And now while I live, I want to lay up my 
treasure in heaven, because it is certain and 
eternal there, but here it is temporal. 

My riches may take to themselves wings; at 
any rate I can not carry them out of this world. 
My youth and my beauty are like the flowers 
that bloom but fora day. My education—what 
is it worth, if it has not fitted me for the society 
of the New Jerusalem? My food has no im- 
mortality in it. It makes me sick. I shall 
perish with it if I have nothing more. I want 
the bread and water of life. My dress and 
ornaments will be nothing to me by and by. 
I shall despise them. I shall wish I had 
bought that “white raiment” in which to 
appear beautiful before Christ and his saints. 
The admiration in which I bask now, will 
leave me soon in a dreary shadow, and my 
friendships will grow cold. I want friends 
that 1 shall never part with, and admiration 
that will not decline. And love, O most of all, 
I want my love should be immortal. What is 
it but torture, haunted by the fear of sometime 
losing it? 


Well, I find that all these perishable treas- 
ures are exchangeable ; all this capital can be 
converted into eternal securities and transferred 
to heavenly safes. - Paul tells me how I can 
exchange my riches for eternal life. He says 
to Timothy, “Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches,” etc., “that they do good, 
that they de rich in good works, ready to distrib- 
ute, willing to communicate; \aying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against*the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life.” Christ said, ‘‘ Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations ; ” and to the rich young 
man, he said, “ Sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasures in 
heaven.” Here we see the eternal offered in 
exchange for the temporal. It is giving the 
seen for the unseen. I shall make the ex- 
change. 

And I will use my fleeting youth and beau- 
ty, as I do my wealth, to make friends, to 
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make others happy. I will put these talents 
to the exchangers—they shall add to my 
treasure in heaven. My adorning shall be 
“the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.” I will begin a new educa- 
tion in faith, hope and charity—these adide; and 
all other accomplishments are superficial in com- 
parison. I will hunger and thirst after the 
word of God and the water of life. I will 
seek the honor that cometh from God, and 
teach my love of approbation to look 
forward to the time when Christ shall 
praise me before his Father and the holy an- 
gels, saying, “I was ahungered, and ye gave 
me meat,” etc. 


And is there immortal love? Can we lay up 


love in heaven? Yes; heaven is a marriage - 


supper. 1 will not fear to lose this bliss of lov- 
ing and being loved, by choosing my portion in 
the things which are unseen. Farru. 


DEATH OF MRS. C. A. MILLER. 





M®*: MILLER left us on Tuesday last. Her 
serious illness was of a few weeks only, and 
the disease, an affection of the liver, did not de- 
velop so rapidly as to lead us to anticipate her 
death until within a few days of her departure. 
Her age was fifty-five. 

It is well known to a majority of the readers of 
the CIRCULAR that Mrs. Miller was a sister of our 
leader, and that she has been identified with him 
and the cause he represents since 1836. When all 
the world beside denounced him as a heretic and 
madman _ he was welcomed back into the home cir- 
cle at Putney by his two sisters Harriet and Char- 
lotte, his brother George, and their mother, not 
simply as a brother and son, but as one commis- 
sioned to proclaim new and great truths. Time 
but strengthened the union then formed, Mr. 
Noyes was heard to say on the day of his sister’s 
death that he never loved her so well, and her fel- 
lowship with him was a continual source of strength 
and joy to her. Though Mrs. Miller suffered much 
at times during her sickness, yet her room was 
made attractive by her thankful, trusting spirit. No 
word of impatience escaped her lips. Her attend- 
ants said it was good to be with her. 

For more than twenty years Mrs. Miller shared 
with her sister and Mrs. Noyes the responsibility of 
“Community Mother” either at Oneida or Wal- 
lingford—an office she filled to the satisfaction of 
all. We shall not attempt in this brief notice to 
convey any adequate idea of her usefulness to the 
Community or of the many graces of her character. 
Most of our readers are already acquainted with 
her writings. She has been an occasional con- 
tributor for the paper ever since it was first pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago. Her life 
merits a faithful record. How much she was 
appreciated by those who knew her never can 
be told, but a slight conception may be gained from 
the following expressions taken from the report ofa 
late Community gathering. We will only add, that 
our house is not filled with mourning, for death in 
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her case was swallowed up in victory, and we know 
that her heart is still with us: 

4V.—Mrs. Miller continues to be very sick, and 
yet she seems to be happy, quiet and thankful. 
I query whether it would not be good for the Com- 
munity and for her to have an expression as to 
our estimation of her. Harriet Skinner was say- 
ing just betore meeting that she thought her ‘cour- 
age and patience were wonderful. She has never 
uttered a word of impatience, not so much as to 
exclaim, O dear, through all her tedious sickness. 
I would like to have the Community express their 
appreciation of her; it may have a good atmos- 
pheric influence. It will be a comfort to her, at 
least as far as it can be reported to her. 

Mrs. H. A. N.—I| confess my love tor her. 

Mr. E.—1 have a grateful remembrance of the 
blessing in a great many ways, that Mrs. Miller has 
been to me since my connection with the Commu- 
nity, and I have loved and respected her as much 
for her sincerity incriticism as for her genial temper 
and unselfish desire to gratify the wishes of others. 
The happiness she found in seeking tc make others 
happy is a good example for all of us to follow, 
(General response.) 

Miss H. M. W.—I was thinking this afternoon 
how much she has done to make a happy 
home. She is constantly on the alert to keep every 
thing about the house attractive and sweet. There 
are no neglected corners when she is round. Her 
taste is seen every-where, not only in the parlors 
and sitting-rooms, but on the lawns and about the 
dwellings. Her generous nature looks out for the 
comfort of all; she overlooks no one. In her ar- 
rangements in the Hall she seeks to give each a 
seat to his liking. Then she always has a kind 
word or a pleasant smile to give you. I could 
always consult with her freely, and feel that she 


had a desire to assist me all in her power. She 
was sympathetic toward all. 
W..A. H.—| like Harriet’s remark. I think 


of no one who has done more to make the 
Community a happy home. Her heart was large 
enough to take in the whole family. Every 
one, from the youngest to the oldest felt free 
to go to her for sympathy and counsel—sure 
of an appreciative ear, whether the matter were 
trivial or important. She was quick to encourage 
all projects of improvement. Education had no 
better triend among us: and not alone intellectual 
education—she was still more interested in heart- 
culture. All know the value of her criticisms— 
their deep sincerity, while always given in meek- 
ness and love. Then we can never forget how 
much she has done to adorn our home. Her hand 
and taste are seen at every turn. 


H. F. S.—Of all persons in the circle of my ac- 
quaintance it has been most easy and natural for 
me to go to Mrs. Miller for comfort and counsel. 
She seems every way fitted for the office of mother 
to a community. In the first place, she is very 
kind-hearted and benevolent. In going to her with 
troubles of any kind I have been sure of the ut- 
most sympathy. In the next place, she has a large- 
ness of mind and heart that can readily appreciate 
one’s troubles and is fertile in expedients for their 
relief. Her mere presence and spiritual contact are 
soothing and relieving whether your troubles per- 
tain to the heart and teelings, or to the body. I 
have seen a person suffering from the highest ner- 
vous irritation soothed into peace and quietness 
by her presence and words. 

H. G. A.—I always thought she hada wonder- 
ful faculty for making all in her presence feel at 
home, and have realized that she has done much 
toward making our home attractive. The making 
of a “happy home” for us all, has seemed to be 
one of the great studies of her life, and she has 
labored long and faithfully in this direction by both 
example and precept, and we are enjoying the 





fruits of her labor. She is a large-hearted woman, 
and her sympathies are extended not only to all 
persons of every age and sex, but toward every de- 
partment—every Community interest and industry. 
She touches every body and every thing pertaining 
to the Community, and no person or thing is slight- 
ed by her noble heart. This has helped to make her 
the model Community mother she has been. One 
marked trait in her character is a peculiar happy 
way she has of greeting persons who have been 
absent. Her warm welcome always makes one 
feel that she is sincerely glad to see them. 

F. B. H.—I have sometimes been present when 
she was in deep suffering, and she would say, “I 
don’t want you to sympathise with my body; I 
want my attention on Christ,” and she would be 
able to turn her attention to Christ, and away from 
her suffering. 

Mrs. L. B. S.—She was remarkable for cheering 
and encouraging others. 

E. P. [—She has been a kind and faithful 
mother to me. (Response from many other of the 
young men). 

F. B. H—She is always thoughtful of other 
people, seeking their comfort and pleasure. In 
getting up parties for Joppa she would study com- 
binations that would give the most enjoyment. 

Mrs. Bradley—1 have always loved her very 
much, and she has been a great help tome. She 
has been a feace-maker in the family, sometimes 
bringing about agreement and harmony between 
persons when it seemed impossible. 

Augusta.—Mrs. Miller’s character and ca- 
reer has been much in my mind lately. Her tal- 
ent for making home happy seems to me almost 
marvelous. While she attends to the great things 


“she does not neglect the smallest details that go to 


make home attractive. I can not think of her 
without feeling an earnest desire to be more like 
her, and I consider it a matter of thankfulness that 
it has been my lot to have known such a woman. 


Portia—I have always felt that my acquaint- 
ance with her was one of God’s gifts to me. 
She was the first mother I ever knew. She is very 
unselfish—pours out her heart and life freely, in- 
spiring others with confidence and justification. 
She has been a heroic worker for Communism— 
always ready to sacrifice every thing that she 
might fulfill her life-work as a helper to Mr. Noyes. 
She always looks on the bright side, cherishing 
the good in those around her. It is impossible 
to mingle with her and not feel an increase of self- 
respect; to the despondent and sorrowing her 
words are ever full of hope and comfort. 

Mrs. Allen.—Mrs. Miller has always seemed 
like a mother and sister to me. She is strong in 
the Lord, and her faith has been a great help to me 
as well as others. She is easy of access anda 
pleasant companion. I have never failed when in 
trial to find myself comforted and strengthened by 
her advice and sympathy. She has rare gifts that 
have been freely used in serving and making others 
happy. To know her is to love her. 

H. W. B.—Mrs. Miller has always stood high 
in myesteem. I have been with her somewhat during 
her sickness, and never witnessed a greater exhibi- 
tion of patience and faith in God in such circum- 
stances than she has shown. I have felt that it is 
good to be with her. I know she will have her 
reward. 

Mrs. S. K. D—Mrs. Miller is a large-hearted 
woman, and 1 love her. She has manifested re- 
markable fortitude and patience all through her 
sickness. It is always edifying to me to be with 
her. 
spent in speaking of God’s goodness, and confess- 
ing his strength, faith and courage in her. I real- 
ize her whole soul is engaged in God’s work—in 
fighting the good fight of faith, and that God does 
strengthen and comfort her. She often says, “I 


Her waking hours, both day and night, are | 








feel God’s presence ; I am one with you all.” 

Mrs. H. H. S—She shows her ruling passion, 
strong in death, for pleasing those around_and not 
herself ; when her disease makes her drowsy, she 
will say, “I am afraid I am stupid company—you 
must explain,” as though she must apologize in 
her great extremity for not being agreeable. She 
was talking to-day in a wandering way, and I said 
to her, “Charlotte, I would n’t talk now; try to go 
to sleep,” she answered, “1 wish I could do some- 
thing to help you to sleep.” Awake or asleep, un- 
der morphine or out of her head, not one unthank- 
ful word has escaped her—not one word dishonor- 
ing to her faith. She stimulates me to faith and 
endurance. 


G. E. C.—Mrs. Miller has been a true friend and 
counsellor to me ever since I left the children’s 
house twenty years ago. Her unswerving loyalty 
to the truth has made her a true mother to all, and 
if she leaves us in bodily presence, yet her spirit 
and the power of her words and example, the mem- 
ory of her strong faith and unfaltering trust in God, 
will never leave us. 


M. D. P.—Mrs. Miller has shown a remarkable 
heroism during her sickness. When asked in 
the morning how she is, she often says, “I have 
had a very good night,” when the rest of us would 
think it pretty hard. 


A. L. B.—I1 have always regarded Mrs. Miller 
as a woman of great ability, and possessing extraor- 
dinary gifts. It is always easy and natural for 
her to make things go smoothly around her. Wall- 
ingford was a model home under her supervision. 
I used to think it took an emergency to draw out 
her sincerity ; but then there was great integrity in 
her spirit. No one rebukes evil or puts you in the 
way of deep heart-searching more surely than she. 
She has found scope in this great family for her 
noble qualities, and I hope she will meet her re- 
ward. She is one of whom it is true that she is 
better than she seems. 


W. A. H.—Those who have known her for the 
past twenty-five years must have remarked the 
great improvement in her spirit and character, and 
must have been impressed for the past few years, 
and more especially the last year, with her strong 
faith, thorough sincerity, and full devotion to our 
great cause. She has seemed to me absorbed in 
the Lord’s service. 


THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 





“ Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Is ’t Prussia? Swabia? Is’t the strand 

Where grows the vine—where flows the Rhine ? 
Is ’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ?”— 
“No. Yet more great, and far more grand, 
Must be the German’s fatherland.” 


“ How call they, then, the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder-Zee extends ? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? ”— 
“‘No, brother, no. Thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine fatherland.” 


“Is, then, the German’s fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

Where Zurich’s wavelesss water sleeps ? 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps, 
Hast found it now ?”—* Not yet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s fatherland.” 


“ Then say, where lies the German’s land? 
How call they that unconquered land? 

Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountzins rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned ?” 
“No, no. That is not the German’s land.” 


“Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 

Tis surely Austria proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old | 3 
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“Oh! none shall write her name on sand : 
But she is not the German’s land.” 


“ Say then, where lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Is’t Alsace? or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ?”— 
“No. These are not the German’s land.” 


“Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Name now, at last, that mighty land !”—- 
“Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand ! 
That is the German’s fatherland. 


‘That is his land—the land of lands !— 
Where vows bind less then claspéd hands! 
Where valor lights the flashing eye— 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand— 
That is the German’s fatherland. 


“That is the German’s fatherland ! 

Great God ! look down and bless that land, 
And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with brand, 
Their universal fatherland!” 


MATERNITY. 





OTHING changes a woman’s life and charac- 
ter so much as having a baby. Before she 
experiences that interesting episode, even while yet 
in her ’teens, she may be lovelier than a rose and 
exceedingly attractive ; she may be modest, intelli- 
gent, witty, accomplished, kind and good-natured ; 
she may seem to possess every virtue and have no 
vices ; and yet, no sooner does she begin to nurse 
her first-born, than her whole being expands and 
undergoes singular transformations. New and 
warmer phases unfold in her character. She loves 
another being as well as she loves herself, better 
perhaps. The careful, thoughtful, providing in- 
stinct appears. She becomes more practical and 
sober-minded. With what loving forethought 
every mother makes the clothing, regulates the 
ventilation, and prepares the food, for her children! 
She sews on the buttons a little more firmly, and 
looks out sharply for opportunities to mend. Her 
whole nature expands and acquires increased ca- 
pacity to love. 

It is this view of woman’s life which most 
thoroughly condemns the unhealthy influence of 
modern novels in forming the popular opinion and 
taste in regard to the attractiveness of women. 
The fashionable dictum is that young women are 
adorable and old women are horrible. And the 
distinction in years between the old and the 
young, the dividing point, is constantly crowded 
downwards. The novelists who formerly took for 
their heroines “young women,” afterwards took 
“girls” and now the story is considered to lack 
the proper freshness and zest unless she is a 
“young girl,” who must, nevertheless, talk and act 
with all the discretion and wit of a woman of forty. 
This idea that the youngest women, those who 
yesterday were girls, are the most enjoyable and 
lovable companions, is unnatural and false. It is 
entirely a sensual idea, based on a hunger for vo- 
luptuous physical development; and it is for this 
reason that I hate to hear a man extolling a young 
woman’s “charms.” The word betrays him if he 
did but know it; and if he marries her under the 
influence of them, the “charms” betray him also ; 
for with maternity they often vanish. Then the 
husband becomes indifferent, the mother devotes 
herself entirely to her children, and the home 
grows chilly. 

The ideas of the old Greeks were healthier and 
more reasonable than this. If the abduction of 
Helen by Paris had happened in this nineteenth 


rapidly proving fatal to the first five or six cases, 





century, her husband, Menelaus, would scarcely 
have demanded or even consented to her return to 
his hearth and couch after she had willingly lived 
a few years with Paris. He would have considered 
that her charms were destroyed and would there- 
fore have immediately sued for a divorce. 

The Spartan women exercised in gymnasiums, 
in order that they might bear healthy children. 
The men valued them more for their ability to do 
this than for their delicate complexions or extreme 
youth. Stirpiculture will demand a return to this 
old idea. 

As to its effects on character, maternity has its 
good and its bad side. Its good side is, as I have 
suggested, that it expands the heart and enables a 
mother to love each one of a large family so well 
that she will constantly deny herself pleasures that 
she may add to theirs. She will toil and scheme, 
early and late, for the welfare of her children. The 
bad side is, that it does not eradicate selfishness, 
but only removes or enlarges the boundaries of it. 
One part of what is called the “ maternal instinct,” 
is a blind, unreasoning, animal love for the child, 
which intensifies selfishness in the mother enor- 
mously. Charles Reade hints at the universality of 
this feature when he says of Mrs. Dodd, who had 
just espied her daughter Julia walking with a young 
man she loved, “her first impulse was that of 
leopardesses, lionesses, hens, and all the mothers 
in nature; to dart from her ambush and protect her 
young.” So far as this feeling rules a woman it 
tends decidedly to make her unamiable. She will 
then trample on the feelings of all her other friends 
rather than cross a whim of her child. Toa 
greater or less degree she thus becomes the slave 
of her own offspring. 

All women, with scarcely an exception, at some 
period of their lives desire to become mothers. 
They desire also to retain their beauty and attract- 
iveness, and to a certain extent, these desires seem 
to conflict. They can be harmonized a great deal 
more than they now are, when women so realize 
the importance of good health that they are willing 
to ignore and disobey the mandates of fashion ; and 
when they become wise enough to see that idola- 
trous love for their children is death to all the 
higher affections. Women with healthy bodies 
and waists unshackled by corsets will not be shat- 
tered by child-bearing ; and women with healthy 
philoprogenitiveness will not lose the love and re- 
spect of the fathers of their children. Under the 
right conditions maternity ought not to make them 
less attractive and lovable. It will inevitably do so, 
however, just so far as it makes them selfish for 
their children and sharp-tongued to others. If the 
women will study these things and act the true 
part, public opinion can be shifted about and a 
much healthier standard of taste introduced. 
it not worth the effort ? F. W. S. 


Is 


We clip the two following 
from the 7rébune : 


TREATMENT FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


communications 





ICE AND “CRITICISM”—SUCCESSFUL METHORS 
IN THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 

S1r:—The diphtheria now prevailing in New 
York and Brooklyn recalls to mind our own ex- 
perience in the treatment of this disease, which 
may possibly interest some of your readers. 

During the epidemic of diphtheria which swept 
over the country in the year 1863—4, carrying off 
thousands of victims, our own large family was at- 
tacked by the disease in its most virulent form, 


and threatening a clean sweep through the Commu- 
nity, sparing neither old nor young in its destruc- 
tive career. 





Finding the use of gargles and “specifics” of 4 


no avail in checking the disease, which spread rap- 
idly through the family, we abandoned the whole 
system of drugs, and began an original course of 
treatment at once simple and effectual. 

Noticing in the TRiBUNE of some date in the 
summer of 1863 an account of the treatment of 
diphtheria by the application of ice, as recommended 
and practiced with success in France and intro- 
duced into this country by Dr. Chapman, we de- 
cided to try it in combination with our system of 
criticism. Our method of operating was simple 
and something in this way. Recognizing as we do 
the spiritual nature of disease as well as its physic- 
al characteristics, our first efforts were to arouse 
the spirit of the patient by means of criticism to 
resist the power and leaden influence of disease, 
which enveloped him like a cloud, stupefying and 
befogging every mental faculty and effort of the 
will to repel the intruder. The invariable effect of 
criticism was to stir up the patient in mind and 
heart to make a stout defense against the attack, to 
resist the influence of the disease with might and 
main, and, to throw him into a sweat, thus at once 
relieving the fever. The next thing was to prepare 
a quantity of ice broken into small bits which 
could be easily taken into the mouth and swallowed 
or allowed to melt, letting the piece slip as far back 
as possible around the roots of the tongue, tonsils, 
and upper part of the throat. This application of 
ice was made every ten minutes, day and night, 
until every vestige of canker had disappeared, and 
the inflammation had subsided. During the day the 
patients, unless very sick, could help themselves to 
the ice, if a supply were placed at the bedside, or 
near at hand; but during the night watchers were 
required to give the necessarv lump of ice every 
ten minutes, one nurse attending to several pa- 
tients. This course of treatment was faithfully 
followed as long as there were any traces of the 
disease about, and though we had over sixty 
cases during the fall and winter, and many of them 
very severe, we lost not a single patient after 
adopting the ice-criticism treatment. 

Of course the application of criticism would be 
difficult if not impossible under ordinary hospital 
routine or private practice, even if desired by the 
patient ; but the application of ice can be made 
under any circumstances, and there must be but 
few who can not afford a few pounds of a medicine 
so cheap, so pure, and so powerful. 


The efficacy of the ice-treatment lies in its being 
applied continuously until every trace of the fungus 
growth has disappeared and the swelling and inflam- 
mation subsided. Acids and alkalies and fashiona- 
ble gargles will in some measure check the morbid 
growth, but they can not allay the fierce heat and 
reduce the inflammation of the swelled throat. Ice 
will do both and not injure the patient. Try it. 

Respectfully, Gero. E. Craain, M. D. 

Oneida Community, Sept. 11, 1874. 





CAUSTICS IN THE TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 


To the Editor of the Tribune : 

SiR :—The letter of Dr. Cragin in a recent issue 
concerning the treatment of diphtheria gives a 
method almost precisely like that used by the hy- 
dropathists, and with very similar results. Per- 
haps they give a little more attention to equalizing 
the circulation by hot applications to the feet, if 
they are cold, and cool applications to the head 
if itis hot. They also insist on the greatest quiet 
for the patient, good nursing and a cooling diet. 
I have known so many children killed by the caut- 
erizing method so much in vogue among physi- 
cians, that I protest against it as a system of mal- 
practice which ought to require an investigation by 
the Board of Health. One physician in New York 
writes toa prominent medical journal concerning 
the use of caustics as follows : 

Never, never apply or attempt to apply either 
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gargle, lotion, caustic, fumigation, mop or brush to 
the throat. I persisted in such infatuation til] the 
number I asphyxiated had gone far beyond reckon- 
ing, and perhaps I should have persevered in my 
savage, unreflecting career had I not been stayed 
by the pitiful appeal of a little girl: ‘“O, don’t 
choke me, doctor.” On the instant I saw my mis- 
take, and since then I have never interfered with 
the inner throat. The girl recovered. In diphthe- 
ria, twenty seconds’ strangulation is no joke, and 
this dreadful ordeal is repeated every two or three 
hours. To me it now appears wonderful how a 
single case of aggravated diphtheria ever escaped 
a fatal termination subjected to such treatment. 

May I not add that it is the duty of patients 
when treated by such a system or when their chil- 
dren are so treated to protest against it and refuse 
to be martyrs to the secundum artem method. 

M. L. H., M. D. 

New York, Sept. 29, 1874. 
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Christianity, as a reforming power, takes effect 
first on the individual, then on society. The 
change which it proposes in individuals, is so radi- 
cal that it is described as “a new birth,” the mak- 
ing of a “new creature;” and a glance at its 
scheme shows that these descriptive terms, are by 
no means too strong. Leaving subordinate details, 
the main points of the great Christian change, as 
set forth in the New Testament, are comprised in 
a deliverance 

1. From Property Selfishness, 

2. From ties of selfish Relationships, 

3. From bondage to external Legality, 

4. From the Power of Death. 

Such is Christianity in the individual. 

What is it in society? We may be sure that a 
power which makes of individuals “ new creatures,” 
will in its extension to society produce an equal 
and corresponding change in that. 

Tracing the four principles named above, beyond 
the individual to their operation in the Social 
Sphere, we arrive at the following results : 

1. The principle which saves the individual 
from property selfishness, in its <xtension to so- 
ciety becomes— 

COMMUNISM. 


2. The principle which establishes individual 
righteousness without the necessity of law, in 
society introduces— 

THE SPIRITUAL REIGN OF GOD. 

3. The principle which gives believers ascenden- 

cy over death, founds in society— 
RESURRECTION INSTITUTIONS. 

4. The principle which leads us out of worldly 
ties and relationships, insures in the new society of 
Christian love— 

A HUNDRED-FOLD OF ALL THAT IS GIVEN UP. 


WEIGHT OF SPIRIT-MATTER. 





Seow Daily Graphic of Sept. 29th has the fol- 
lowing editorial : 


“‘ Spiritualism ” has recently attracted unusual 
attention to its claims. The accession to the ranks 
of its disciples of so prominent a man as the dis- 
tinguished scientist Mr. Alfred E. Wallace, and 
the extraordinary exhibitions witnessed by Mr. 
Crookes, Mrs. Ross-Church, and others in London 
at the seances at which the so-called “materialized” 
spirit “ Katie King’’ was present, have induced 
persons who have hitherto regarded * Spiritualism ” 
as a shallow system of trickery to reconsider their 





opinion. Still more recently a series of alleged 
spiritual phenomena have occurred at the house of 
the Eddy Brothers in Vermont, as to which claims 
so enormous and astonishing have been made by 
those who have seen the “ materialized” forms of 
ghostly visitors in the Eddy’s cabinet that we have 
been induced to send a special agent to thoroughly 
investigate the matter. A long letter and a tele- 
graphic dispatch from our agent will be found in 
to-day’s DAILy GRAPHIC, and whatever may be 
thought of the genuineness of the phenomena, 
there is no question as to the interest of the story 
as thus far told in our columns. 


It should be thoroughly understood by our read- 
ers that in investigating this matter we have no 
motive except the discovery of the real origin of 
the Eddy manifestations. If these are the result 
of trickery we propose to ascertain the fact and 
publish it to the world. If they are to be account- 
ed for upon no known principle of physical law we 
shall not hesitate to say so. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people who wish to know whether 
those who have seen the so-called spirits at the 
Eddy cottage are the victims of a cheat or wheth- 
er they have really stood in the presence of ghostly 
beings. This wish is a perfectly natural and in- 
telligent one, and we propose to gratify it by a 
searching and conclusive investigation. 


In our agent’s dispatch it will be noticed that he 
has weighed a ghost on platform scales and found 
it to be a very substantial spirit. If the ghost of 
“ Honto” is palpable to all the senses and weighs 
eighty-eight pounds, it is difficult to see in what re- 
spect spirit differs from matter. Heretofore a 
ghost has been thought to be impalpable and wholly 
beyond the sphere of gravitation. If, on the con- 
trary, it proves to be a fact that ghosts possess ex- 
tensive weight and all the other qualities of matter, 
the Eddys will do well to strengthen the floor of 
their building and provide in time against the sud- 
den arrival of a company or club of fat ghosts Jed 
by the late Daniel Lambert, and averaging not 
more than five ghosts to the ton. 


The dispatch referred to states that “the height 
of those [materalized spirits] seen on a single even- 
ing varied from 4 feet to 6 feet 3 inches, and 
‘Honto,’ the noted Indian spirit, on being weighed 
four times successively, turned the scale at 88, 
58, 58, and 65 pounds respectively. ... William 
H. Eddy, the medium, weighs 179 pounds.” 


The Graphic is to be commended for going into 
the investigation with such an evident determina- 
tion to make faithful work and find out the truth. 
Its readers will appreciate it; for no one can longer 
afford to despise or refuse to examine spiritualistic 
phenomena. ‘The suggestion in the last paragraph 
of the editoral that ghosts have weight seems, how- 
ever, to lack a little in discrimination. It will not 
do to infer that ghosts, or spirits, to use the better 
term, are subjects of gravitation merely because 
the materalization which they temporarily assume 
by the help of the medium, has weight. 


If it is true that materalized spirits have weight, it 
will be important to know how and where they get it. 
The spirits themselves claim on the one hand that 
they have a knowledge of chemistry which enables 
them to build up the material forms they exhibit, 
and on the other hand that they get the ‘‘ power ” 
with which to materalize, fromthe medium. The 
theory of materialization given by “Katie King” 
is as follows : 


“Every human medium has a certain force or 
“influence,” which can be collected from his or 
her person, according to certain fixed laws, bya 
spirit understanding that process. With this 
material the spirit can produce a temporary form of 
himself visible to the human eye and palpable to 
the touch of mortals. Of course the more experi- 
enced or the better acquainted with the materializa- 
tion-law the spirit is, the more complete the re- 
productions of the human form are.” 


In Katie’s earlier attempts at materialization she 
did not succeed very well. It is reported that once 


while she and her London medium, Miss Florence 
Cook, were in the dark room, and Katie was labor- 
ing hard to obtain the desired “influence” from the 








medium, a “scraping noise” was heard, interspersed 
with the following conversation : 

Miss Cook.—Go away, Katie ; I don’t like to be 
scraped. 

Katie.—Don’t be stupid. Take that thing off 
your héad and look at me. (scrape, scrape.) 

Miss Cook.—\ won’t. Go away, Katie; I don’t 
like you. You frighten me. 

Katie-—Don’t be silly. (scrape, scrape, scrape.) 

Miss Cook.—1 won’t sit for these manifestations, 
I don’t like them. Go away. 

Katie.—You are only my medium, and a medium 
is nothing but a machine. (scrape, scrape.) 

Miss Cook.—Well, if I’m only a machine I don’t 
like to be frightened. Go away. 

Katie.—Don’t be stupid. 

The spirits seem to have acquired such increased 
facility that an audible “scraping” is no longer 
heard ; at least none is mentioned. In view of 
Katie’s theory the weighing test reported would 
have been more complete and satisfactory if the 
medium had been placed on other scales and 
weighed simultaneously with the materialized 
spirit. If William Eddy, the medium, weighs 179 
pounds in his ordinary condition, he ought to show 
a loss of 88 pounds when “ Honto” assumes that 
weight, according to the explanation of Katie. 
This might easily be tested, even while the medium 
is in a dark cabinet, by letting the arm of the 
scales protrude through the side of the cabinet into 
the lighted room. 


If it proves a fact that the medium loses the 
weight which the spirit gains, we shall have room 
for some extensive speculations. The spirits must 
necessarily de-materialize or spiritualize the matter 
with which they clothe themselves and become cor- 
poreal, if they take it from the medium; and if they 
can remove so great a weight as 88 pounds from a 
person without at all disturbing the vital functions, 
can they not show us how to de-materialize our 
entire bodies so that we can go into their world 
without the ordinary forms of death? We may 
soon be able to live inthis world or that at our op- 
tion. Who knows? F. W. S. 





OUR VIEWS OF SPIRIT-INTERCOURSE. 





T is well known to old readers of the CriRCULAR 

that the position of the Community toward there- 
ligious movement called Modern Spiritualism, has 
been one of more or less aversion. Indeed, so 
discouraging has been the result of our contact 
with a class of itinerant mediums, who, for the . 
last twenty years have attempted to thrust their 
company upon us unasked, that we were at one 
time compelled, in self-defense, to refuse them 
hospitality. Ignorant and self-conceited; abject 
slaves to spirits of a similar nature which they re- 
gard as angels of God; generally of a low moral 
tone, their conversation, when not impolite, is an 
insutferable bore, and their acquaintance very un- 
profitable. We have no doubt that the better class 
of professed Spiritualists, have suffered from these 
wanderers almost as much as we, and have, in 
many cases, been compelled to decline their ac- 
quaintance. 


But the Community has always regarded the 
movement as based on real objective facts coming 
from the spiritual world, and has lately asserted 
its right, in common with all sober seekers for 
truth, to experiment in the phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism without thereby identifying itself with the 
movement as represented by the fanatics whose ac- 
quaintance has been so disagreeable to us. 


There are undoubtedly among the Spiritualists, 
(including many lecturers and mediums who travel 
from place to place,) men and women of sound un- 
derstanding and good moral character, whose ac- 
quaintance would be an honor to any one ; and the 
time is fast approaching when this class will pro- 
duce a literature which will enable the novice to 
“approach the subject from the sober scientific stand- 
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point, and avoid many of the dangers which now 
beset him. 

Among our readers are many, probably, who 
have experimented in Spiritualism in the hope of 
finding a religion which should satisfy them, and 
have withdrawn from it after a sad experience of de- 
ception. Others have experimented and found what 
they believed to be truth, but subsequently, de- 
sirous of unity with the Community, have aban- 
doned the practice of communion with spirits in 
the common way, because of our well-known dis- 
approbation. This last class have probably con- 
cluded from the tone of the CiRCULAR during the 
past year, that our opinions have changed, and 
consequently they have returned to sitting in circles 
for religious purposes. If so, we do not wish to be 
responsible for any trouble they may bring upon 
themselves ; and that our position may be better 
understood, we copy a letter lately written to a 
friend in the West who has heretofore shown a 
genuine enthusiasm for our cause, but who, we 
think, is going too far in following what he sincere- 
ly thinks is our example : 

“0. C., Sept. 28, 1874. 

“DEAR FRIEND :—From your letter of the 12th 
inst. and previous ones, we have some idea of your 
state of mind and course of action in regard to 
Spiritualism; and as your position seems to be 
somewhat different from ours, and you seem in 
danger of adopting what we deem a mistaken view, 
while thinking yourself in full accord with us, we 
take the liberty of showing you our position with- 
out attempting to criticise you until we know that 
you wish us to do so. 

“The greatest obstacle to the spread of sound 
views of spirit life and a fair treatment of the facts 
which prove spiritual existence, is the folly of the 
great mass of professed Spiritualists who jump at 
once to the conclusion that spirits must be wiser 
than we, and then subject themselves to the will 
of the spirits for guidance. The amount of fool- 
ishness, not to say wrong-doing, which has resulted 
from this mistake is incalculable. The spiritual 
literature teems with bombast and silliness pre- 
tending to come from high historical personages. 
It is rare indeed to find a piece of sound scientific 
reasoning in the deluge of so-called scientific theo- 
ries of a future life poured forth by the spirits and 
their mediums. Scarcely any thing has yet been 
done toward separating the chaff from the wheat 
in Spiritualism. 

“ Now what should be the attitude of sober peo- 
ple who are convinced of the existence of spirits 
by a candid analysis of the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Evidently to work away at the prob- 
lem of communication with these invisible beings 
until some sure way of getting at the truth about 
them is known. But the worst way to attempt to 
accomplish this, in our opinion, is the one common- 
ly adopted, and the one you are evidently entering 
upon—to sit at the feet of the spirits for instruc- 
tion. The mesmeric conditions which accompany 
seances are but little known; but enough is evi- 
dent to show us that all cases of communication 
from names eminent in history, through mediums 
of common talents, are to be regarded with strong 
suspicion. The character and prepossessions of 
the medium probably exercise (in all but the best 
test-mediums) a preponderating influence on the 
spirit. The spirit is mesmerized by the medium, 
and its individuality and intellect for the time being 
subjugated. 

“In case the medium and his associates are 
ignorant enough to believe communications pur- 
porting to come from Shakespeare or Dickens for 
example, which do not stand the tests of eduta- 
ted criticism, to be genuine, and to publish them to 
the world, it is reasonable to conclude that the cir- 
cle is surrounded by spirits equally ignorant, who 
are inflated by a like egotism, and the preposses- 





sion in the minds of the circle makes the commu- 
nicating spirit assume the name and as far as 
possible the characteristics of the person in ques- 
tion. Such exhibitions, which are extensively used 
to throw discredit on Spiritualism, really prove 
nothing for or against it. They prove ignorance 
and folly in both spirits and men 

“Our attitude in investigating has been to pro- 
duce as far as possible the phenomena which are 
the basis of the science, including the communica- 
tions; to hold ourselves entirely free from any 
advice or control of our actions by the spirits, 
while we strive to be respectful to those who come 
with good professions; and to regard the whole 
field as a proper place for scientific scrutiny in the 
hope of getting rational conclusions of our own. 
We will not say that there can not be an elevating 
religious use of circles for communion with spirits, 
but we are quite sure that no good end will be 
gained in the present state of the science, by mak- 
ing ourselves the minor party in a blind way. 

“And our hope for you is that you may not be 
led into a fanaticism which you may some day re- 
gret. Sincerely your friends, 

“THE COMMUNITY, 
by Theo. R. Noyes.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


Several students from Cornell University have 
visited us lately. 


G. W. H. who measures full six feet two inches 
in his boots, just returned from abroad, and reports 
having seen a steer on the cars which was consid- 
derably taller than he. Pretty tal! steer that ! 


Friday, Sept. 25.—The first paring-bee of the 
season, but will not be the last. Mr. A. announced 
last evening that for the coming two weeks, 
there will be an opportunity to attend apple-bees 
three evenings of every week from the hour of six 
till seven. Mr. A. expects to dry large quantities 
of this fruit, as apple-sauce is in great demand 
during the winter. 


A new croquet ground has lately been made 
for the children’s department. Itis situated a little 
south of the main buildings near a clump of ever- 
greens, which serves to shade the players from the 
sun in the latter part of the day. Among this group 
of trees west of the ground is a little house for 
mallets and balls, and from thence a path winds up 
the steep bank leading to the door at the South 
Tower. The larger children were very enthusiastic 
in helping Mr. K. in grading this new croquet 
ground, often getting up at five o’clock in the 
morning to work with. their shovels and wheel- 
barrows. They seemed to enjoy the work very 
much. Since the ground was finished, happy 
groups of children may be seen most any hour of 
the day (except in school and box-bee time) 
with their mallets and balls, each one doing his 
best to make the round, and get home to his stake 
before the rest. Yet they seem to be very free 
from strife and contention about the game. They 
often invite some of the older folks to play with 
them. 


Thursday, 29.—The day appointed for the fair at 
Oneida. Preparatory to this momentous occasion, 
the rain was falling vigorously this morning. [Isn’t 
it apparent to every one that the Fair brought the 
rain? haven’t we had cloudless skies and moon- 
light nights in succession till now? and don’t Fairs 
always bring rain? Circumstantial evidence favors 
this view.] The rain ceased before ten o’clock, 
leaving the temperature rather cool. 


Manly is taking down his best horses, cows, 
sheep and pigs; Mr. Bradley, the pyramid of fruits 








and flowers, the case of birds and a variety of 
other things. Mrs. H. C. N. and Eliza many 
things both artistic and curious. The new hed- 
quilts—made from the blocks pieced by every body 
nearly two years ago—and which have hung on 
exhibition in the upper sitting-room for two days 
past, are among the articles to be displayed 
to-day. 


One day last week Mr. H. G. Allen, who has 
charge of hiring help for the kitchen, gave a party 
for the benefit of a young man who has served 
faithfully in that department the past season. The 
whole kitchen corps were present on the occasion, 
and seemed to appreciate this attention. The party 
was a very pleasant one; four young women sang 
a few pleasing songs, and then all were invited to 
adjourn to the parlor and amuse themselves in any 
way they pleased. Although leaving the kitchen, 
the young man was not to leave our employ. 
W. C. had engaged his services for their kitchen, 
and the next morning he left for that place. 


J. P. Hutchins writes: “The game of croquet 
still holds its attraction for young and old, through 
all the vicissitudes of communistic life. After the 
labors of the day are over, one may see such men 
as Mr. Velzer, Kinsley, Hatch and Kellogg—old 
veterans and war-horses, as they are playfully 
called—working through a hotly-contested game. 
They are not easily vanquished. They have served 
through the whole campaign, as it were, and having 
been successful in so many moral and spiritual 
contests, ‘victory’ seems written on their banners. 
They hardly know when they are beaten in so 
small a matter as croquet.” 


Among the many enjoyable things that Joppa 
affords—and which I judge has not been made the 
most of, is a sand-bed siesta. On the wide and ex- 
tended beach is ample space for any number who may 
wish to indulge in the luxury, and the crystalline 
purity and cleanliness of the bed would please the 
most fastidious. The dry sand is almost as yield- 
ing as “live geese feathers,” and has much the 
same facility of fitting the inequalities of the body, 
thus giving every part its bearing. The overhang- 
ing oaks and pines give alternate shade and sun- 
shine, and variations of temperature. On fine 
days you may enjoy a sun-bath, which is often very 
grateful, in connection with your repose; or you 
may ensconce yourself in the shadow of a stately 
oak, with the lulling influence of whispering pines 
in your ears. If your feet require more warmth 
than the rest of your body, you have only to pro- 
ject them into the sunshine, and the influence of 
sun and sand will give these extremities a glow far 
superior to any thing obtained by warming-pan or 
stove. The writer has repeatedly sought retire- 
ment and rest on this sand-bed of the beach, but 
never with more refreshing experience than this 
day, Sunday, after weeks of exacting attention to 
business in the fruit-department at O. C. Next to 
the “ Turkish bath,” till I know more about it, T 
shall esteem a sun-bath, and sand siesta at Joppa. 

An antiquarian appeared on the scene at Joppa 
last week.’ He is hunting for Indian relics on the 
lake, and is making the tour in a row-boat. He 
stops, @ /a Bannard, wheresoever night overtakes 
him, builds a fire, cooks a frugal meal of fish if luck 
favors him with such, and camps beside his fire. 
He said he was gathering material for a history of 
the Indians. He studies these relics and reads 
their history in them. W H.W. 


One of our dentists thus addresses the juven- 
iles that are just beginning to get their second teeth : 


“ DEAR CHILDREN :—I want you to realize how 
important it is that you should brush your teeth ; 
not right on the ends of them, but all round—right 
on the gums—/ard, and if it makes them bleed, 
so much the better. That is a sign that they have 
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not been brushed enough to make the gums 
healthy and tough. Now the theory about it is 
that if you do not brush your teeth, little creatures 
that you can not see with the naked eye, called 
parasites, will burrow in crevices about the teeth, 
and at last work into them, and make holes in 
them. But brushing thoroughly, and using a tooth- 
pick to keep every thing from between them, will 
keep these parasites away, so that you will have 
good teeth. 

“Some writers go so far as to say that teeth 
ought to be brushed five times a day. I think they 
ought at least to be brushed thoroughly once a day. 
Some persons need to brush their teeth more than 
others. Very healthy people do not need to so 
often. However, no harm is done to any one by 
brushing his teeth. I have never seen a case yet 
but what was benefited by it. 

“When any of you children come laughing up to 
me, and I look into your faces, I can tell in an in- 
stant whether or not you brush your teeth. I know 
that you either do not knw how to brush your 
teeth well, or that it is a long time since you have 
brushed them. I know all this just as well asa 
man would know that another man did not hoe his 
garden, when great weeds were growing thickly all 
over it. 

“ Unbrushed teeth are unsightly things to look 
at, besides being offensive to the smell. Some- 
times they are the only cause of a bad breath, 
They are certainly very unpleasant things for a 
dentist to work upon. 

“ Nothing is so good to keep the teeth in a heal- 
thy connection with the gums, as a good stiff brush 
vigorously used. If the teeth are not kept ina 
good healthy connection with the gums, they will, 
in time, loosen and come out. 

“ Now I want every one of you children to get 
in the habit of brushing your teeth thoroughly 
right after dinner, every day. You must not forget 
it, but remember to do it just as much as you re- 
member to go to your dinner. If any of you do 
forget, you must remind each other, and never 
think of going to your play after dinner, until you 
have brushed your teeth.” 


The last Sunday of September. Just at noon, 
the two-seated carriage rolls up in front of the 
house. Two men and two women appear with a 
basket of provisions. Folks and basket comforta- 
bly adjusted in the vehicle—crack goes the whip— 
and off they speed. 

Objective point, the Cascades on Oneida Creek, 
seven miles south. 

The day is one of September’s loveliest. Scene- 
ry along the valley fit to delight the eye of a paint- 
er—the soul of apoet. Every thing is conducive 
to enjoyment. 

The four converse. Certain landmarks along 
the roadside revive old memories. Then ensue 
numerous rehearsals of former times. The disci- 
pline incident to childhood is discussed at large— 
interspersed with personal narratives by Mr. F. 
and Miss A. Unanimous conclusion: 

“Children who are faithfully dealt with at an early 
age, universally find it turius to their profit later 
in life—and wice versa.” 


Jokes come in apropos. A.says Mr. R., who 
occasionly waits on company, has all along taken 
visitors to the collection of curiosities in the ves- 
tibule and pointed out the spoon of a spoonbill 
shark, announcing it, with some flourish, as a 
‘*beaver’s tail, which the animal uses for making its 
dam !” 

H. relates that a friend lately visiting the O. C., 
remarked to her that he formed a favorable impres- 
sion of us very many years ago, when he read our 
work entitled the Koran / “Koran,” quoth H., 
“We have no Koran—Do you mean the Berean ?” 
“Ah! yes”—said the friend, “that was it, I be- 
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lieve.” Whether the friend purposed a double 
entendre, is an open question. H. half sus- 
pects it. 

Here is Stockbridge village. 
bridge Church! 
to that church?” 

“T guess I do. Sixteen years ago our old 
orchestra gave a concert here.” 

“The villagers invited us, you know—and we 
thought it a pretty fine idea. And really we had 
a very successful evening, made tolerable music, 
and a pretty good impression on our audience, but 
the consequences following that entertainment, 
never tempted us to go again.” 

What hosts of memories rise at this mention. 
Not one of the four—no, not one of the two hun- 
dred at home ever forget that ill-starred venture, 
followed as it was by the MEASLES! Two took the 
infection at the concert. They gave it to the rest, 
and in less than four weeks from that notable even- 
ing, sixty or seventy of us were shivering about 
the house, looking as spotted as leopards. But 
praise be blessed, as aunt Dorothy used to say, we 
all came through safely, though the trial was a 
severe one. 

Just out of the village is the graveyard—thick- 
ly populated, to judge by the number of marbles. 
That old man at yonder headstone, seemingly too 
absorbed in thought to note the passer-by, mayhap 
is sorrowing over his good Rebekah, who died 
forty years ago,—snatched from him, when both 
were young and happy. This may be the anni- 
versary of her death. Who knows? 

The most frequent objects of notice are the cats. 
A farm house is seemingly incomplete without the 
feline element. A grimalkin must sit at every 
hearthstone. Cats fulfill an important part in the 
domestic economy. Who can doubt it? Cats 
vary in appearance as much as do folks, even more. 
There is the lean and lank Maltese, the huge and 
lusty black-and-white, the fierce-looking tiger, the 
meek-looking leopard, the cat wholly black, the cat 
wholly white, and the genteel yellow-and-white— 
each and all out to-day complacently sunning them- 
selves. It is Swm-day, and they seem to know it. 

A long silence. 

The next object to attract remark is a large tree 
covered with a luxuriant vine reaching to the high- 
est branch, filled with ripe, purple grapes. Asight 
to tempt Bacchus himself. The four are not 
tempted however, having a generous supply of this 
fruit in said basket. 

What next in the panorama? 
episode : 

An Italian, young and handsome, with his little 
son six years old. They are sitting on the roof of 
a lean-to, by the roadside. They have musical in- 
struments, The carriage stops. The musician 
smiles. He tunes a violin and hands to the boy. 
Tunes the guitar for himself. They play. The 
two are at home with music; the child not less 
than the man. This infant playing the violin! 
going through the various changes in time and tune, 
with the most negligent air, gazing the while at his 
audience, as if playing were farthest 
thoughts. 


Yonder is Stock- 
“F. do you remember ever going 


A pleasant 


from his 
The man signifies that he is muster of 
“ violin, piano, guitar and every tings.” His violin 
solo is unexpectedly pleasing. A violin duet be- 
tween him and the boy is another surprise. 

He uses a Russian instrument.with a curiously 
figured back. He and his boy live in New York; 
alighted in Munnsville by mistake, supposing as 
he says it was “ Morris-ee-ville.” Making a dona- 
tion of money and grapes, the four drive on. 

NV. B.—Two other carriages halted to hear the 
music—but when they saw F. preparing to remuner- 
ate the artists, sudden'y whipped up and departed! 

Next comes the rocky hill leading to the Cas- 
Letting down the bars at the left, the 
carriage drives in among the stratified rocks. In 
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another moment the falls are in sight. The scen- 
ery becomes wild—picturesque—abrupt. A stream 


of limpid water is flowing from one scraggy rock 
to the stones ten feet below, to fall again over other 
scraggy rocks into a descending gorge. After per- 
colating through the openings in the rocks strewn 
in its course, dividing itself into several little 
brooklets, it at last reaches the confluence where 
the waters flow peacefully on to yonder creek. 

This is a shady spot. The cool sound of fall- 
ing water invites our company to tarry. A. and H- 
spread the cloth on a table of stone. The contents 
of the basket make a tasteful display on the white 
ground-work. Dinner is ready. The four sit to 
dine. Food was never eaten with heartier relish. 
The meal over, they stop a few moments among 
the rocks, admiring the ragged scenery, then start 
for home. The ride is enjoyable. There is plenty 
to interest them on every hand. The pleasure 
would be unalloyed were it not for the dust. Ar- 
rive at O. C. soon after 5 o’clock. 

Finis. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith paid us a visit lately, and 
attended our evening gathering. He is among the 
number of thinking men who look with interest 
upon communistic experiments, and whether the 
object of his visit was to learn new truths in politi- 
cal economy, or to deduce new theories from the 
successes or failures of American Socialisms, it 
was a pleasure to us to entertain so profound a 
scholar and in many respects so unbiased a 
student as Mr. Smith appears to be. 

In response to an invitation to address our meet- 
ing he courteously thanked us for our hospitality 
and continued, “It has been a question among 
political economists whether people would labor 
for a community as heartily as they would labor for 
themselves. This Community seems to be the 
only one that has contrived practically to answer 
that question in an affirmative way; so I felt a 
great desire to see it.’ Mr. Smith had recently 
visited England after an absence of six years and 
was surprised at the extraordinary growth of the 
city of London during that time; he described 
London as the largest city that the world has ever 
seen and, comparing it with other cities, said that 
Babylon was a city of gardens and parks, but 
London may more properly be called a province of 
bricks. So vast and growing are its proportions 
that the question must ere long be determined, — 
how many people can subsist in one locality. To 
supply the needs of three million people, and a 
floating population of, no one can tell how many 
more, the streets are thronged from morning till 
night, and from night till morning; the under- 
ground railroads carry enormous loads of passen- 
gers and freight, but the business on the streets 
seemed, to him, to have in no measure diminished. 
The carriages of the wealthy have not ceased 
carrying their owners from the theaters, the operas 
and ball-rooms, when the carts and wagons of 
the market-gardeners and other producers throng 
the streets. There is no cessation of travel in the 
streets of London except between the hours of 
five and six in the morning, when for one hour only 
is the city quiet and smokeless. 

He divided the city into three parts ; the East, 
the Middle and the West, and gave us a descrip- 
tion so graphic that we thought we had rarely lis- 
tened to so interesting a speaker. His description 
of the old city and its ancient walls, carried us 
back to the time when Romans built and dwelt 
there, and who, for the more easy conquest of 
Britain, built those splendid roads which to this 
day intersect the island, a monument of the Ro- 
man conquest. When he spoke of the Tower, 
we seemed to read again of feudal times when 
kings and princes were imprisoned and beheaded, 
and traitors’ heads were piked on Temple Bar. 

But pleasanter memories were, right here, associated 
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with the haunts of Ben Jonson and Oliver Gold- 
smith, the Temples and Temple Gardens. 


He portrayed to us the fashionable life of the 
West End, in terms that led us really to pity those 
votaries of pleasure, who get so sick of that which 
they are ever seeking after, that some of them 
come to the conclusion that “this world would be 
a pleasant place to live in, if it were not for the 
pleasures in it.” Speaking of Westminster and 
the Houses of Parliament led him to some remarks 
on the men who take a part in England’s adminis- 
tration, and the Herculean labors which some of 
them perform. He spoke of Statesmen who 
work day and night, and of one in particular, who 
on one occasion, was not in bed for seven nights in 
succession, so great were the demands of his office 
upon him. England, he told us, is not a nation of 
orators. Elocution is not studied in any of the 
schools or colleges. 


In his description of the University of Oxford 
he compared the colleges to the federation of States 
in America, each of the numerous colleges having 
jurisdiction within its gates, somewhat analogous 
to State rights, but all included in the University. 
Speaking of the beauty of the college gardens and 
lawns he said that a student was once asked by a 
visitor how to get such nice sward. He replied that 
it was “the simplest thing in the world; all you 
have to do is to mow it and roll it constantly for 
about three hundred years, and there you have it!” 
The student’s reply was humorous, but it gave us a 
new sense of the unchangeableness of English in- 
stitutions even down to a grass plot. 


Capital has, more than ever, the crushing pow- 
er in England, and the state of the peasant seems 
more hopeless than ever. The aristocracy, the 
capitalists and the farmers have combined, and the 
laborer must be subject to the will of the employ- 
er ; in fact, his state is little better than it was in 
feudal times. 

Mr. Smith is a pleasant speaker and has a _ pecu- 
liar way of introducing entertaining anecdotes; he 
has a slight hesitancy in his delivery that is not 
altogether disagreeable, and his choice of lan- 
guage is as pure as any to which we ever 
listened. He compared the wealth and fashions of 
the West End with the squalid misery of the East 
of London in a manner most eloquent and touch- 
ing. When he described the wretched paupers in 
the East of London, at the gin palaces bartering al- 
most their last garment or their morrow’s subsistence 
to purchase an hour’s drunken oblivion from their 
wretchedness, it was easy to see that the sym- 
pathies of the scholar were enlisted in the cause of 
the poor and of the oppressed working classes. 


ARRIVALS.—A. E. Velzer, C. A. Macknet, 
E. Y Joslyn, S. Y. Joslyn, S. B. Campbell, J. S. 
Freeman, A. E. Nash, T. Campbell, Geo. Easton 
and Harley Burnham from W. C. 

DEPARTURES.—J. Burt, L. L. Burt, D. M. Kel- 
ley for W.C. M. H. Kinsley, for St. Louis. 





EVENING CONVERSATION. 
O. C. Sept. 28, 1874. 
F. B. H.—A late visitor said it was reported in 
London that Darwin was about to acknowledge his 
conversion to Spiritualism. 


F. W. S.—How would Darwin reconcile the 
theory of Spiritualism with his views on the devel- 
opment of species ? 

T. R. N—Darwin has always refused to be 
drawn into other issues in the development theory 
than that of the origin of species as a study_in 
natural history. He traces the line of animal de- 
velopment up to two or thrée primordial forms and 
then leaves the question. He sticks close to the 
question of development as a fact in natural his- 
tory, and allows other people to draw their own con- 
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clusions as to the light it throws on other things. 
He makes several allusions to a Creator. 

4.—The Darwinian theory assumes that the 
processes by which one species has been transmuted 
into another in the long progression of the animal 
kingdom, have gone on under the influence of va- 
rious conditions of the earth, air and waters. It 
seems to me just as easy to acknowledge that they 
have gone on under the influence of various spir- 
itual conditions, and have been superintended and 
determined by heavenly beings, as that they have 
gone on in the presence of the clouds and the 
winds. We see that the development of domestic 
animals according to the Darwinian theory is ac- 
tually going on in the presence of superior human 
beings and is greatly helped by them; and there is 
nothing inconsistent with that theory in supposing 
that the whole progression, valuable as it certainly is 
in its results, has been set going and incubated by 
eternal benevolence and power. 

W. A. H.—I once heard Professor D. in a lecture 
on the Development Hypothesis say substantially 
the same thing. It does not follow at all that 
there is no God, or spiritual existence, if it is as- 
sumed that species have been developed one from 
another. 

C. S. ¥.—I always thought there was no need of 
quarreling with Darwin’s theory on the ground 
that it takes no spiritual element into account. 
His conclusions are consistent with the providence 
of God, and indicate his wisdom and power just as 
much as the theory that each species was created 
by itself. 

F. W. S.—The interesting point of the question 
is this: if man has been developed from the low- 
est torms of animal life, and yet has an immortal 
spirit, at what point did that immortal spirit come 
into him ? 

T. R. V.—Wallace’s view is that man was modi- 
fied in his physical characteristics until he reached 
that degree of intelligence which began to reason 
and fix his circumstances to suit himself. After 
that the animal development stopped, and at that 
point there came a great endowment of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, which can not be ac- 
counted for by previous conditions. There must 
have been a supernatural development not due to 
physical circumstances. 

C. S. ¥—The book of Genesis may be accepted 
as a veritable history, if we can suppose that Moses 
took up the history of man when God infused the 
new spirit into him. 

N.—Assuming that superior existences have con- 
stituted part of the conditions in which the devel- 
oping progression has been going on, I should say 
that when the animal kingdom reached the point 
of intelligence where it was capable of recognizing 
these superior beings, then there must have come a 
great change in the process. The commencement 
of recognition would be the beginning of a new 
era, and as you may say, of a new race. It is evi- 
dent that that stage was reached when the present 
race of men came on the stage. In that crisis of 
recognition, when the inspiration of superior beings 
got conscious foothold in them, they became, in an 
important sense, the sons of God. 


W. A. H—That may be so, whatever their pre- 
vious condition was, whether they came up from 
the monad, or developed from some savage stock. 
The book of Wallace, which T. speaks of, is very 
interesting. He argues conclusively, that there was 
a very important change which can not be account- 
ed for by the development hypothesis alone. That 
hypothesis is based on the supposition that the 
changes were infinitesimally small. He thinks 


that the facts prove that there wis at a certain point 
a sudden and great change. 

N.—This seems to be the dividing line between 
man and brutes; véz., the brute has unrecognized 
inspiration and man has recognized inspiration. I 
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lived till I was twenty years old without knowing 
that I was under providence or inspiration. And 
yet, as 1 now look back, I can see that I was in- 
spired and cared for by invisibles when 1 did not 
know it. At last 1 came to know and to recognize 
the beings that were over me. In an important 
sense I then changed from an animal to a man. 
Robert Owen went nearly all his life without be- 
lieving in spiritual existences. At last, in his old 
age, he came to know that there is a superintending 
spirit, and then he went back and traced the influ- 
ence of that spirit upon him during his whole pre- 
vious life. Something like that may properly be 
conceived of as having taken place in the history 
of the human race—that it progressed to a certain 
point where it began to recognize the presence of 
the supernatural, and then became a new creature. 


F. W. S.—I think that is an interesting view, 
and as C. S. J. said, it harmonizes well with the 
account of creation in Genesis. One well-known 
objection to that account is that it says, that Cain 
went away from his home with his father and 
builded a city in another place, as though there were 
other races of men besides the descendants of 
Adam. These may have been the antecedent 
savages, who had not, like Adam, reached the 
great change of recognition. 

4N.—You will also find another distinction in 
Genesis between man and brute. The account 
there says, God caused the earth to bring forth all 
sorts of animals, but when man came he breathed 
into him the “breath of life.’ That may be the 
account of the crisis of development which we 
have been speaking of, when recognized inspiration 
began. 

W. A. H.—That idea of God’s breathing into 
man the breath of life may not mean the physical 
breath but a spiritual element. 

N.—There is no reason to deny that that fact 
may make a great distinction between man and 
brute, in regard to immortality. 

Ff. B. H—It is quite likely that a man would 
be more immortal after God had breathed into him, 
than he was before. 

Cc. W. U.—The account in Genesis is, that when 
God breathed into man the breath of life he “ de- 
came a living soul.” 

4V.—That may differ from mere animal life. 1 
don’t feel bound to defend the account in Gene- 
sis, but I confess that this expression accords with 
the view we have been taking, that when the recog- 
nition of God and superior beings commenced man 
became a new creature. It is one of Christ’s most 
impressive sayings, that to know God is eternal 
life, which is nearly the same as to say that recog- 
nition of inspiration is the beginning of immor- 
tality. 

T. L. P.—It appears to me that the birth of 
Christ was the great final step in the evolution of 
the human race. ‘lhe development of man was 
begun in Adam, but was not finished until Christ 
came. Christ is now lifting mankind up to his own 
level and making a new species like himself—the 
race of the sons of God. 





SOMETHING NEW. 





"T“HOSE who have had occasion to use one of 
those small kerosene stoves which have come 

into quite common use since the introduction of 
kerosene oil, will rejoice to hear that there is now 
an excellent article in market which is, in every 
respect, a vast improvement over those hot, dirty 
and ill-contrived devices which have so long 
burnt fingers, spoiled tempers, filled every thing 
with smoke and every body with wrath and disgust. 
The neat and elegant substitute for these pests is 
called the “Summer King Cooking-Stove,” and is 
manufactured by Gates and Spratt, of Watertown, 
N. Y. The invention is simple and consists ofa 
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double tank or reservoir, so arranged that the oil 
which is in the lower chamber is kept cool by wa- 
ter in the upper part. The two large wicks are 
enclosed by neat iron chimneys with isinglass win- 
dows and the whole is covered by a tripod which 
supports a circular oven suitable for baking pota- 
toes, bread, or meat; heating water, flatirons, or 
any thing else in that line of household necessity. 
We have lately bought two of these stoves, one for 
the dentist’s office, the other for the laboratory, and 
we find them exceedingly handy to have, in both 
departments. For the purpose of testing their 
baking powers we tried one the other day with two 
medium-sized potatoes. Within twenty-five minutes 
from the time westarted the stove the potatoes were 
well baked, and we have no doubt but that it would 
have rendered equally good service in baking meat 
or bread. 

We recommend them to all who have occasion 
to use any thing of this kind as the very best thing 
out. SEMINARY. 

P. S. This is not an advertisement nor a paid 
puff, but simply a tribute from one who has suf- 
fered, and who likes to praise a good thing when he 
finds one. c. 





From the Utica Herald. 

There are many points in these central counties 
which afford fine rural views, but for a spot to call 
forth the superlatives and make proud the heart of 
a free citizen of these domains commend us to the 
top of the tower at the Oneida Community. The 
Community is famous for its views—peculiarly 
famous for some of them—but when one stands 
upon this tower and looks about him he forgets his 
previous and intended discussions of communistic 
questions and feasts his gaze. We did thus yester- 
day. The landscape looked like the garden of 
Eden, or if it didn’t the garden should have looked 
like this scene. And the effect of the whole was 
heightened by the peculiar haze and sober tinge 
nature is beginning toassume. The rich and fertile 
Stockbridge valley lost itself far to the south in a 
maze of September tints, carrying with it the much 
trestled Midland. On either side were the hills 
dotted with thrifty homesteads, which come very 
near one’s pastoral ideal. To the northward the 
vision is circumscribed by no obstacle, and one ma 
gaze so far that he can’t even see smoke, to spea 
technically, and he looks into blue ether. The 
gazer then looks below, and the tasteful community 
grounds are there seen, which doubtless are not 
unknown to many of our readers. The sight of 
yellow pears, orchards variegated by apples, white 
and red, and other similar appearances cause the 
visitor to cease soaring, and he doubtless then 
decides to practice his youthful devices for obtain- 
ing fruit unlawlully or otherwise. 

We thus decided, and, before the process was 
completed, we were kindly shown the fruit-canning 
department and the new printing-office. The fruit 
and corn are now canned in the building formerly 
used for dairy purposes. The huge heap of filled 
corn cans remind us of pictures of the rock forma- 
tion at Fingal’s cave we have seen. The mass 
rose nearly to the high ceiling regularly in jointed 
formation, as it were, or lay in scattered heaps 
upon the floor. The same remarks will apply to 
the jars of fruit. The printing department has 
been removed from its former quarters also, into 
the cow-barn. There are flowers and trailing vines 
in that office, and the neatness and order through- 
out do not make them inappropriate. 

While wandering about the grounds we met 
Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, who is now visiting 
the Community. The professor has recently re- 
turned from Europe, and his tall, spare form has 
lost none of its spareness. or his quick, gray eye 
its alertness during his absence. 





THE NEWS. 





England has joined the Postal Union. 
Hepworth Dixon is on his"way back to this country, 


Four companies of Cavalry have been ordered to 
Western Alabama. 


Edwin Booth’s Theater is advertised to be sold under 
foreclosure, on the 5th of November. 





Sixty thousand tons of coal were sold at auction in 
New York, on the 3oth ult., commanding good prices. 


Rich deposits of coal, gold, silver and galena have 
been discovered by the Hayden Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The cotton mills of NewEngland are going to reduce 
the manufacture of their production one-third in order 
to bring up prices. 

Hong Kong was visited by a terrific typhoon on the 
27th ult., destroying much valuable property, and killing 
nearly 1,000 persons. 

Constantia, a small town on the N. Y. & O. Midland 
Railroad, has received $3,000 the past season for wild 
blackberries picked in its vicinity. 

Moulton gave $20,000 bail, to appear at the criminal 
suit brought against him for alleged libel upon Miss 
Proctor. 

Later.—Moulton’s bail has been reduced to $3,000. 


A letter has been received by Seth Green, the noted 
pisciculturist, from the Society d’Acclimation of Paris, 
asking permission to translate his work on trout culture, 
into the French language. 


A serious railroad accident occurred near Oxford on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R. in which 
a passenger train running at full speed struck a gravel 
train which was standing still just around a sharp curve. 
Both engines, the baggage-car, and mail car were com- 
pletely ruined, and several persons killed. The acci- 
dent was caused by the stopping of a watch carried by 
the engineer of the gravel train who was also acting as 
conductor. 


The Pennsylvania Central railroad, has recently com- 
pleted a new elevator at the junction of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, which will be equal, says a correspon- 
dent of the WV. Y. Zribune, to all demands likely to be 
made upon it for many years to come. Its capacity is 
800,000 bushels, and it can unload twenty-four cars and 
load eight large vessels at the same time. Its construc- 
tion is novel and peculiarly practical. The grain recep- 
tacles are thirty-six tubular iron bins, fifty feet high and 
twenty-two feet in diameter, resting upon brick arches, 
surrounded by substantial brick walls. The machinery 
for elevating is placed at the top of the structure. On 
each side of the elevator are large warehouses, and in 
front there is a wharf five hundred feet long, with a depth 
of water at low tide, of twenty-three feet. It is said 
that this elevator could handle daily as much grain as 
comes to New York for shipment. 


A late number of the daily Graphic has the fol- 
lowing : 

“Last night at the rendering of the “Traviata” at 
the Academy the singular sight was presented of all fe- 
male heads appearing shorn of chignon, rat, friz, and all 
the many and, to a man at least, nameless contrivances 
with which now for several years the female mind has 
capitally adorned its crown. The ladies have character- 
istically jumped from extreme to extreme with an agility 
that nearly takes a man’s breath away. The sight was 
singular and exhilarating; heads were quietly and 
chastely glorified with natural hair alone, simplex mun- 
ditiis, as was the capital of Horace’s ‘ Pyrrha’ in the 
Augustan days. A flower, perhaps, and a ribbon here 
and there, and then but the simple grace and flow- 
ing or plaited locks, made music more musical and filled 
the heart with joy. As in the days of the French Revo- 
lution, when powder and towering head-dresses of the 
monarchy suddenly gave place to republican ringlets, so 
was it then. And husbands rejuice at the change, how- 
ever barbers and dealers in human hair may deplore it.” 


Photographs of $F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 


NV. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized ie 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘Announcemeuts,’’ a-e hereby informed 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 

Address, {[F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida C ity D rice-list sent on 
application. 

Address, 





ptive 


{T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 
The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


* edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,”’ ‘Spirit 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes- 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 

Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘T’RuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,” the ‘* Trap- 


per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 4 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


